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from the same degree of innocence, purity and di-|the true distinction lies, betwixt the human species 


of our own nature, and the want of divine assist- 


and ercatures of inferior kinds. This descends not 
with the body from parents to children; the soul 


ance, we might become the more sensible of our|being an indivisible immaterial substance, cannot 


danger and necessary dependence on our Creator, 
and thence be continually incited to seek after and 
cleave to him, in watchfulness, circumspection and 
prayer, in order to obtain a state of restoration. 
3d. That having in part attained such a state, our 
prudence might be useful towards our preservation 
growth therein; since we should certainly be 
more assiduously concerned, to secure to ourselves 
a good condition obtained through pains and diffi- 
culty, than one we might have been originally 
placed in without any care or trouble to ourselves. 

Whatever were the peculiarities attending the 
fall of the first man and woman, or those conse- 
quent upon it, this is certain, that their progeny do 


It cannot escape the notice of those who 


With what propriety can an| proving converse ; and the impossibility they should 


In the present state of our nature, the sensitive 
pynwers take the lead of the rational in the first 
stage of life, as the soul brings only a capacity, 
It acquires its knowledge by de- 


or ten years of age, to comprehend the same ideas 


Hence the bias of education becomes 


Previous to the reception of knowledge, the soul 
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‘ It appears from holy writ, that previous to our/not come into the world in that same state of 
it own actual offences, we are all naturally affected | brightness themselves were constituted in after their 
on by the transgression of our primogenitors. “ By| creation. 
~ one man sin entered into the world, and death by|have had the care of infants, that the earliest exer- 
he sin, 80 death passed upon all men, for that all have} tions observable in them, evidently arise from the 
ear dnned.” (Rom. v. 12.) This is not to be under-| powers of animal desire, and animal passion; how 
est stood of the death of the body only; for all come| prone these are to increase in them, and to pre- 
rue into the world in the image of the earthly, or, void|dominate as they grow up, and the solicitude it re- 
of the quickening and sensible influence of divine| quires to keep children out of unruliness and intem- 
life. But this disadvantage, through the supreme] perature, as they advance to youth’s estate; how 
Goodness, is amply provided for, and there appears|}much too potent their inordinate propensities 
$2, no necessity to conclude, that we all come into the|}are for the government of the rational faculty ; 
for vorld justly obnoxious to divine vengeance, for an|what pains are necessary to regulate, and often but 
for J ofence committed by our primogenitors, before we} to palliate them, by a virtuous education, and im- 
‘BJ came into the world. 
infant, incapable of committing any crime, be treat-|ever be radically subdued and ruled, without the 
ed as an offender? The Scripture positively assures| application of a superior principle. 
w, God’s ways are equal (Ezek. xviii.)—that the 
soul that sinneth 2 shall die, and not the son for 
(ee | the fault of the father—that whatever Adam's 
. posterity lost through him, that and more they gain| without any real knowledge, or potency, into the 
—- | Christ; (Rom. v.15 to 20) and undoubtedly,| world with it. 
last, | his mercy and goodness, and the extent of his pro-| grees, enlarging also in capacity to receive it gra- 
trict. | pitiation, are as applicable to infants, who have|dually. Every one knows, it is not capable at five 
- not personally offended, as to adults who have. 
sie |, Lhe immortal reasonable soul of man, in every|in the same extent, as in riper and more advanced 
individual, appears to be the immediate production| years. It first becomes impressed with the images 
on | ofits Creator; for the prophet Zechariah, speaking|of external things, presented through the corporeal 
— of the great acts of God in creation, asserts, that| organs, and afterwards with those mental ideas in- 
to | he formeth the spirit of man within him.” (Zech.|culeated by its primary instructors, whether true 
i for | %1.) And in Eccles. xii. 7, we read upon the death|or false. 
oye, | ofthe body, “Then shall the dust return to the earth|strong, either to right or wrong, according as the 
ling, J a8it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who] instructions received are agreeable to either; and 
: gave it.” The soul therefore, receiving its existence) the passions being enlisted in their service, occa- 
ived § “mediately from the perfection of unchangeable|sionally exercise their warmth in favour of the 
often ] Parity, can have no original impurity or intempera- | prevalent idea or impression, however wrong it may 
from J lure in its nature; but being immediately and in-|be; unless the mind, through divine illumination, 
elal J timately connected with a sensitive body, and of|discover its error, and submit to its rectification. 
ai itself, unable constantly to withstand the eagerness 
vhich | the animal passions after gratifications of a carnal|is joined to the body, by the power of its Creator; 
tature, is liable to be so influenced by them, as to| who, in consequence of the fall, saw fit it should be 
same | partake with them in their sensual indulgences. In|so. “ For,” saith the Apostle, “the creature was 
avs this state the descendants of Adam came into the| made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by rea- 
rn re unendued with that divine life which Adamjson of him who hath subjected the same in hope; 
Little Tom. 
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mankind ! 
night be prevented from incurring the guilt of re- 








from. And who can say, this might not be|because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
‘dmitted in mercy to all the future generations of|from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
1st. That each succeeding individual | liberty of the children of God.” (Rom. viii. 20, 21.) 


The rational soul is here intended by the crea- 


beating the sin of our prime ancestors, and falling|ture, and properly denominates the man. Herein 





be generated. The soul of the child never was in 
the parent, and therefore could never sin in him, 
nor derive guilt from his transgression. Neither 
can guilt accrue to it, merely from its being joined 
to a body descended from him, because that june- 
tion is the act of the Creator. 

To account a child guilty, or obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, merely for an offence committed by its 
parents, before it could have any consciousness of 
being, is inconsistent both with justice and mercy ; 
therefore no infant can be born with guilt upon its 
head, 

Besides our natural alienation from, and igno- 
rance of the internal life of God, (Eph. iv. 18,) in 
our fallen state, it must be acknowledged, that all 
who have arrived to such a degree of maturity as 
to be capable of receiving a right understanding, 
and of distinguishing the inward monitions of Truth 
in their conscience, have also increased and 
strengthened the bonds of corruption upon them- 
selves, in different degrees, by a repeated, and too 
frequently an habitual, indulgence of the carnal 
part, against the sense of duty received; and are 
more deeply entered into the dark region of the 
shadow of death, through their own trespasses and 
sins, (Eph. ii. 1.) Thus, “all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) 

Whatever we may have derived from our pa- 
rents, we certainly accumulate to ourselves addi- 
tional corruption. “ All flesh hath corrupted his 
way upon the earth.” (Gen. vi.12.) Every adult 
person, in his common natural state, must, upon 
serious introversion, find in himself a proneness to 
the gratification of self, and the sensual part; an 
eager inclination at times to forbidden pleasure, 
an aversion to piety and holy walking, a conscious- 
ness of guilt, and a fearful apprehension of the ap- 
proach of death. Men generally confess they have 
erred and strayed, like lost sheep, from the salu- 
tary paths of virtue and duty; and that, such is 
their frailty, it is an easy thing for them to fall in 
with temptation; but hard, if not impossible, effec- 
tually to resist it. Nay, even the high rewards 
promised to virtue and a good life, and the sore 
punishments annexed to vice and folly, are al- 
together insufficient to retain them in the practice 
of the former, or to enable them to conquer the 
force of their inclination to the latter. This demon- 
strates the corruption of their nature; and as “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ;” 
(Mat. xii. 34) so from what lodges or presides 
within, the exterior practice arises. The corrup- 
tion in the heart corrupts the actions, manners and 
language. Hence all the irregularities in conduct, 
all the profane and untrue speeches, all the coni- 
mon complimental falsehoods, to gratify the pride 
and folly of vain minds. 

As the origin of evil in man came by transfer- 
ring his attention and desire from his Creator to 
the creature, dividing his will from the will of God, 
and his spirit from the Spirit of God; so the con- 
tinuation of evil in man is by the continuance of 
this separation, and must abide so long as that re- 
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mains. In this situation, commonly called the state|ventitious to his nature, which by an all-powerful 
of nature, we are both unfit for, and unable to en-| principle, he may be recovered from, and his na- 
ter the heavenly kingdom, which admits of nothing |ture restored to a state of fitness for union with his 
sinful or unclean. (Eph. v. 5.) It is therefore ab-| Maker. Secondly, uncreated Omipotence is cer- 
solutely requisite that man should be made holy, |tainly more able to cleanse, than the creaturely, 
in order to be happy. Holiness cannot unite with | corrupt, and fallen powers of darkness are to defile; 
unholiness; nor can ability arise from infirmity.|and infinite Goodness must be as willing and ready 
If pollution can cleanse itself, if evil can produce |to effect the first, as limited envy the last. 
good, if death can bring forth life; man thus cor- (To be continued.) 
rupted, debilitated, and deadened, may disengage, > 
reform, quicken, and restore himself. But it is not 
in the power of man, as such, to extricate himself 
from the bonds of sin and death. Yet, as impurity 
is the bar, it must be removed. As sin separates 
man from his Maker, (Isa. lix. 2,) man must be 
separated from sin, or he cannot be reconciled and |over Chat Moss—an enterprise which the engineers 
united to him. Without restoration to a state of|of the old school treated with derision, and de- 
holiness, he cannot enjoy the felicity pertaining to |clared to be impossible. George Stephenson him- 
that state ; for, “ without holiness no man shall see |self published no account of the manner in which 
the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) jhe executed this or any other of his celebrated 
How then shall corrupt man become holy? how|works; but we are enabled, with the aid of Mr. 
shall he, in a state of utter incapacity, enter into| John Dixon, civil engineer, who superintended the 
and maintain a warfare against his many and |formation of that part of the Liverpool and Man- 
mighty adversaries, which beset him within and |chester line which crossed Chat Moss, to furnish a 
without? what ability has he to fight his enemy |more complete history of this remarkable achieve- 
who is already enchained by him? a power too;ment than has yet been published. 
strong for man has got possession; it must be a| Chat Moss is an immense peat bog of about 
superior power to dispossess him, to rescue and |twelve square miles in extent. In most places it 
restore man; and who is sufficient for these things? |is so soft that it is incapable of supporting a man 
None but his omnipotent Creator was able to un-|or a horse; and if an iron rod be placed perpen- 
bind and extricate him. But his will Adam had |dicularly on its surface, it sinks by its own weight 
separated from, his law he had transgressed, histo a depth of some thirty feet. Unlike the swamps 
command he had disobeyed, and against him aloné |of Cambridge or Lincolnshire, which consist prin 
he had committed this high offence. Yet, behold |cipally of soft mud or silt, Chat Moss is a mass of 
the astonishing compassion and kindness of infinite |spongy vegetable pulp, the growth and decay of 
Goodness! an all-sufficient means was straightway|ages. The sphagni, or bog mosses, cover the en- 
provided, for the redemption both of the actual tire area. One year's growth rises over another— 
offenders and all their progeny. The eternal Word, |the older growths not entirely decaying, but re- 
the Son, the Lamb of God Almighty, gave instant maining partially preserved by the antiseptic pro- 
demonstration of the greatness of divine love and perties peculiar to peat. Hence the remarkable 
mercy, in then concurring with the Father, to yield \fact, although a semi-fluid mass, the surface of 
himself up in due time to take the nature of man |Chat Moss rises above the level of the surrounding 
upon him, (Heb. ii. 16,) and, by resigning it tosuf-|country. Like a turtle’s back, it declines from 
fering and death, to make it a propitiation for the the summit in every direction, having from thirty 
whole species; and also, in immediately, and all |to forty feet gradual slope to the solid land around. 
From the remains of trees, chiefly alder and 


From an article on the “ Difficulties of Railway Engineering,” in the 
London Quarterly Review. 


Chat Moss (England) and its Railway. 


The first, and, even to this day, one of the 
most remarkable works, was the making the road 





along, affording a manifestation of his holy spirit to| 
every man to profit withal, (1 Cor. xii. 6,) in order birch, which have been dug out, and which must 
to their present deliverance from the power of sin, have previously flourished upon the soil below, it is 
and their everlasting salvation from the certain probable that the sand and clay base on which the 
effect of abiding therein to the last, namely, the |bog rests, is saucer-shaped, and by this means re- 


second death. itains the entire mass in its position. In rainy 
That man should, of himself, empower himself|weather it sensibly swells with the water, and 
to live in the constant practice of crossing his na- rises in those parts where the moss is the deepest— 
tural inclinations and propensities, is a wild pre- the capillary attraction of the fibres of the sub- 
sumption; but that a spirit infinitely good, and merged mass, which is from twenty to thirty feet 
more powerful than all his enemies, should so in- in depth, causing the retention of the moisture, 
fluence, incline, and enable him, is highly reasona-| whilst the growing plants effectually check evapo- 
ble to believe, because absolutely necessary. By|ration from the surface. This peculiar character 
the help of God’s Spirit, man may, like the Apostle, of the moss has presented an insuperable difficulty 
be assisted to keep his body under, and bring it to any system of wholesale drainage—such as by 
into subjection, (1 Cor. ix. 27,) before the strength |sinking shafts in its substance, and pumping up the 
of its passions and affections lessens by decay of|water by steam power. A shaft of thirty feet deep, 
nature ; which the rational faculty can never effec-| Mr. Dixon has calculated, would only be effectual 
tually accomplish, even under that decay, without |for draining a circle of one hundred yards—the 
superior assistance. |water running down an incline of about five to one. 
Neither the possibility, nor probability, of man’s |It was found that a ditch three feet in depth only 
purification and sanctification by the holy spirit, can |served to drain five yards on either side, and two 
reasonably be doubted ; for, first, as physical evil, ditches of this depth, ten feet apart, left a portion 
or bodily pain, has no substantial existence of its|of the moss between them scarcely affected by the 
own, but is purely incidental to corporeal nature ; | outlet. 
so moral evil is to the soul, a disorder which it has} It was doubtless a bold thing for George Ste- 
improperly lapsed into. It is no part of God's | phenson to entertain the idea of carrying a railway 
creation, nor has any real existence by itself; but jover such a dismal swamp. One experienced civil 
is the fallen, defective, distempered condition of engineer declared, before the Parliamentary com- 
beings, once created without intemperature or de- | mittee, that no road could possibly be formed across 
fect. Evil, therefore, though it be in man, is no the moss on which a carriage could stand, “ short 
constituent part of man, but an imperfection ad- of the bottom,” except by taking out all the soft 


stuff, and filling in the cavity with solid soil; and 
a Manchester builder, who was examined, could 
not imagine the feat possible, unless by arching 
over the moss, in the manner of a viaduct, from 
one side to the other. It was the old story of 
“nothing like leather.” When the survey of the 
line was made, only the edges of the moss could 
be entered upon, and that with difficulty. One 
gentleman, of considerable weight and rotundity, 
when endeavouring to obtain a stand for his theo. 
dolite, found himse f suddenly sinking. He im. 
mediately threw himself down, and rolled over and 
over until he reached the firm ground, in a sorry 
mess. Other attempts which were subsequently 
made to enter upon the moss for the same purpose, 
were abandoned for the same reason—the want of 
a sufficiently solid stand for the theodolite. 

The act authorizing the construction of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway was no sooner 
obtained, than Mr. Stephenson began to do the 
“impossible” thing. The three resident engineers 
selected by Mr. Stephenson to superintend the con- 
struction of the line were Mr. Locke, (now M. P.,) 
Mr. Alleard, and Mr. Dixon. The last was ap- 
pointed to that portion which included the pro- 
posed road across the moss, and the other two 
were by no means desirous of exchanging posts 
with him. On Mr. Dixon’s arrival, Mr. Locke 
proceeded to show him over the length he was to 
take charge of, and to install him in office. The 
line had already been staked out, and the levels 
taken in detail, by the aid of planks laid upon the 
bog. The drains along each side of the proposed 
road had also been commenced ; but the soft pulpy 
stuff had up to this time flowed into the drains 
and filled them up, as fast as they were cut. Pro- 
ceeding across the moss, on the first day's inspee- 
tion, the new resident slipped off the plank on 
which he walked, and sank to his knees. Strug- 
gling sent him deeper, and there was a probability 
of his disappearing altogether, when some work- 
men, upon planks, hastened to his assistance, and 
rescued him from his perilous position. His bro- 
ther residents endeavoured to comfort him by the 
assurance that he might in future avoid similar 
perils, by walking with boards fastened to the soles 
of his feet, which distributed the weight over 4 
greater surface—a contrivance adopted by them- 
selves when taking the levels, aud by the workmen 
when engaged in making drains in the softest parts 
of the moss. But the puzzling problem remained, 
how a road was to be constructed for a heavy lo 
comotive, with a train of passengers or goods, upon 
a bog which was incapable of supporting the weight 
of a solitary individual. 

Mr. Stephenson's idea was, that such a road 
might be made to float upon the bog, simply by 
means of a sufficient extension of the bearing sur- 
face. As a ship is capable of sustaining heavy 
loads, floated in water, so, in his opinion, might 4 
light road be floated upon a bog which was of 
considerably greater consistency than water. Long 
before the railway was thought of, Mr. Roscoe, of 
Liverpool, had adopted the expedient of fitting bis 
plough-horses with flat wooden soles, to enable 
them to walk upon the moss-land which he had 
brought into cultivation. The foot of an ordinary 
farm-horse presents a base of about five inches 
diameter ; but if this be enlarged to seven inches, 
the slight extension of the base, since the circles 
are to each other as the squares of the diameters, 
will furnish a footing of nearly double the area, 
and consequently the pressure of the foot upom 
every unit of ground upon which the horse stands 
will be reduced one-half. In fact, this contrivance 
has an effect tantamount to setting the horse upo® 
eight feet instead of four. 
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Apply the same reasoning to the locomotive, and clay, and were simply an underground sewer,|There is a springiness in it, such as is felt when 
even such a ponderous machine may be made to ‘formed of wood instead of bricks. The expedient passing over a suspended bridge; and those who 
stand upon a bog by means of a similar extension succeeded, and the road across the centre of the|looked along the moss as a train went over it, said 
of the bearing surface. Suppose the engine to be| moss was rendered firm and sure. they could observe a bend, like that which pre- 
twenty feet long and five feet wide, thus covering] The embankment upon the edge of the bog at/cedes and follows a skater upon ice. 

a surface of a hundred square feet. Then, by| the Manchester end proved less complying. Moss, scmnennneenGilpcanine 
aniline the bearing by means of cross-sleepers, as dry as it could be cut, was brought up in small ¥ For “The Friend.” 
supported upon a matting of heath and branches | wagons; but the bank had not been raised to three Relations of Parents to our Schools. 
of trees strewed with a few inches of gravel, the|or four feet in height before the material, light as} It should be borne in mind by parents and guar- 
pressure of an engine of twenty tons will be di- |it was, broke through the heathery surface of the|dians that the School Committee, when they visit 
nivished to about three pounds per inch over the | ibog, and sunk. More moss was emptied in, with}and examine a school, do really visit and examine 
yhole surface on which it stands. Such was George | no better result; and for many weeks the process|the families represented there. They become ac- 
Sephenson’s idea in contriving his floating road. |was continued, without any visible embankment quainted, to a very great extent, with the habits, 

The first thiag done was, to form a footpath of having been made. It was the duty of the resi-|sentiments, system of instruction, government, and 
ling or heather along the proposed road, on which | ‘dent engineer, when he drew the wages for the|domestic life of those families. Fidelity to the in- 
aman might walk across without risk of sinking. | workmen employed under him, to colour up, on a|terests of the school may compel us to report this 
A single line of temporary railway was then laid |section suspended against the wall of the director's information—to notice the errors and delinquencies 
down. Along this way ran the wagons in which|room, the amount “of excavations, embankments, |of parents and guardians. 
were conveyed the materials requisite to form the|Xc., which had been executed. But on many of| ‘The troubles that constantly bubble up in some 

rmavent road, ‘The wagons carried about a ton |these occasions Mr. Dixon had no progress what-|schools, are traced to the family as streams to their 
each; they were propelled by boys running behind |ever to show. Sometimes, indeed, the visible work|sources. To cure the evil through remedies ap- 
them on one of the narrow bars of iron which|done was /ess than it had appeared a fortnight or|plied in the school-room is impossible. A foun- 
constituted the rail; and they became so expert|a month before ! tain is not purified by cleansing its streams. Chil- 
that they would run the four miles across at the! The directors became seriously alarmed; the|dren must be accustomed to a rigid discipline ut 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour, without miss-|resident engineer was called upon to supply them | ome. 
ing a step. Had they slipped off the diminutive} with an estimate of the cost both of filling up the} The parents’ authority, by law of nature, is ab- 
causeway, they would have sunk in many places | moss with solid stuff from the bottom, and of piling|solute. Implicit submission to it should be de- 
w to their middle. The slight extension of the|the roadway. The latter plan was in effect to con-|manded. If once you allow that authority to be 
bearing surface through the cross-sleepers to which |struct a four-mile viaduct of timber across the|successfully resisted, the consequences will be evil. 
the rails were fastened at intervals of three feet,| moss, from twenty to thirty feet high. The ex-|“ Goodness and severity” are the principles that 
enabled the bog to uphold this temporary line, and |pense appalled the directors; and the question|must be adopted by parents, to secure the welfare 
the circumstance was a source of increased con-|then arose, whether the work was to be proceeded |of their offspring and domestic peace. 
fidence to the engineer in the formation of the! with or abandoned. The Worseley and Trafford} Very few children, if any, can be trusted. 
permanent road, jmen, who lived near the moss, and plumed them-|What the Germans call wntamed self-hood is a 

The digging of drains had for some time been |selves upon their practical knowledge of moss work, | two-fold element, manifesting itself in hatred, when 
proceeding “along each side of the intended rail-|deelared the completion of the road to be utterly |the selfish desires of children are hindered ; ; and 
way; but they filled up almost as soon as made,| impracticable. “If you knew as much about Chat |in lying, especially in their self-justifications before 
the sides flowing in and the bottom rising up; and | Moss as we do,” they said, “ you would never have | parents : and teachers. 
itwas only in some of the drier parts of the bog|entered on so rash an undertaking ; and depend} “Evil ventures not to be itself”—hence dupli- 
that a depth of three or four feet could be reached. | upon it, all you have done and are doing will prove jcity in speech and action. 

The surface between the drains was merely spread | abortive. You must give up altogether the idea} Too much confidence is often reposed in chil- 
with branches of trees and hedge cuttings, except |of a floating railway, and either fill the moss up|dren. Bridles must be put into their mouths. 
that in the softest places rude gates, or hurdles, | with hard material from the bottom, or else deviate|Even then they will drive, if they are not driven. 
some eight or nine feet long by four feet wide, in-|the line so as to avoid it altogether.” Such were| The blindness of parents to the faults of their own 
terwoven with heather, were laid in double thick-| the conclusions of science and experience. children is proverbial. Impatience with those of 
nesses, their ends overlapping each other. Upon| In the midst of all these alarms and prophecies| others is equally proverbial. Lenity of supposi- 
this floating bed was placed a thin layer of gravel, |of failure, Mr. Stephenson never lost heart, but'tion is the sin of parents, and the ruin of the 
on which the sleepers, chairs, and rails, were laid held to his purpose. His motto was, “ Persevere !” young. 

in the usual manner. Such was the mode in which |“ You must go on filling,” he said ; “there is no| Let parents accustom their children to obedience; 
the road was formed upon the moss. ‘other help for it. The stuff emptied in is doing its |to accountability; to the idea of certain and just 

It was found, however, after the permanent road| work out of sight, and if you will but have pa- |retribution at home, and the teacher will have no 
had been thus laid, that there was a tendency to tience, it will soon begin to show.” And so the |trouble. Instruments of punishment will then be 
sinking at some p: arts where the bog was the softest. filling went on; the moss was skinned for manyjas seldom used in the school-room, as they are 
In ordinary cases where a bank subsides, the sleep- thousand yards round for the purpose, until at/now in the family. Let the thing be reversed. 
ers are packed up with ballast or gravel; but in'length, as the stuff rested upon the bottom, the|Let parents undertake the discipline of their chil- 
this case, the ballast was dug away in order to|embankment gradually stood above the surface.|dren. Teachers do not covet the privilege. 
lighten the road, and the sleepers were packed in-| In the course of its formation, the pressure of the} The frequent forfeiture of his word by the pa- 
stead with cakes of dry turf or bundles of heath.;moss tipped out of the wagons caused a copious|rent, and his readiness to forgive without a good 
By these expedients the subsided parts were again |stream of bog water to flow from the end of the reason, as the child well knows, weaken in that 
floated up to the level. But the most formidable|embankment, in colour resembling Barclay’s dou- |child’s ‘mind all sense of responsibility, and all re- 
dificulties were encountered at the centre and to-|ble stout ; and when completed, the bank looked | verence for justice. 
wards the edge of the moss. The moss, as has like a long ridge of lightly pressed tobacco-leaf.| It grows up under a fatal imposture as to the 
already been observed, was highest in the centre, | The compression of the moss was such, that 670,-|meaning of such words as law, subordination, pe- 
and there presented a sort of hunchb: ick, with a| 000 cubic yards of raw moss was reduced to 277,-|nalty, kc. It comes to believe that teachers, rulers 
rising and falling gradient. At that point it was 000 cubic yards at the completion of the work.|and all in authority over them, and even the Al- 
found neces: wry to cut deeper drains in order to! The embankment was found in no way liable to|mighty, will be as weak, and partial, and lenient, 
consolidate the moss between them on which the slips, like London or Oxford clay, and now forms!and as easily duped or evaded as parents. 
toad was to be formed. But it turned out here, as|one of the best parts of the road. In almost every example of juvenile delinquen- 
at other parts of the moss, that the deeper the cut-| The road across Chat Moss was finished by the P the parents have been recreant to their trust. 
ting, the more rapid was the flow of fluid-bog into | 1st of January, 1830, when the first experimental | | idan have no time to be faithful to their 
the drain, the bottom rising up almost as fast as it|train of passengers passed over it, drawn by the|children, they have no right to be parents. And 
was removed. ‘To meet this emergency, a number |“ Rocket ;”’ and instead of being the most expen- | they publish their own deep condemnation, when 
of empty tar-barrels were brought from Liverpool, | sive part of the line, it proved nearly the cheapest, |they send their offspring to school with outbreak- 
and as soon as a few yards of drain were dug, the its cost being only about £7,000 per mile, which is|ing habits of indolence, insolence, and insubordi- 
barrels were laid down end to end, firmly fixed to considerably under the average. It also proved ‘o/ nation. Remember, as looks and features indicate 
each other by strong slabs laid over the joints, and be one of the pleasantest portions of the railway.|family origin, so speech and deportment betray 
nailed. They were afterwards covered over with Being a floating road, it was easy to run upon. parental habits, opinions and example. On the 
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play-ground, and in the school-room, children re- 
produce (perhaps re-duplicate) the ways of think- 
ing, and of acting, common at home. 

It is by no means the object of school instruc- 
tion to form character, or to furnish principles of 
action and motives. ‘The parent, not the teacher— 
the parent is the potter, having power over the 
lump. And the sound of his wheels must be heard 
in the house, or the clay will be marred. Yet 
still, a teacher of refined manners and broad cul- 
ture, can finish and colour what has been moulded, 
when the home influences are congenial, true and 
good. Otherwise his task, like that of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, will be to fill everlasting sieves. 

To sum up all. If you want to enfeeble the 
authority of a teacher, and render the most ear- 
nest and judicious efforts fruitless; if you want to 
break up all habits of order, punctuality, studious- 
ness, energy, obedience and reverence in your chil- 
dren, and foreclose all prospect of their future 
honour and usefulness, you can easily do so by 
sustaining their ex-parte complaints; by condemn- 
ing the rules and discipline of the school ; by dis- 
paraging the labours of the teachers, and by ne- 


glecting home education and control—Report of 


the Committee of the Winchester Schools. 
> - 
How to Avoid Fires. 

The attention of housekeepers, tradesmen, man- 
ufacturers, and others, is requested to the following 
suggestions to avoid fires :— 

Keep matches in metal boxes, and out of the 
reach of children. 

Wax matches are dangerous, and should be kept 
out of the way of rats or mice. 

Be careful in making fires with shavings and 
other light kindling. 

Do not deposit coal or wood ashes in a wooden 
vessel, and be sure burning cinders are extinguish- 
ed before they are deposited. 

Never put firewood on a stove to dry. 

Never place ashes or a light under a staircase. 

Fill fluid or camphine lamps only by day-light, 
and never near a fire or light. 

Do not leave a lamp or candle burning upon the 
steps of a stairway. 

Never leave a candle burning on a bureau or 
chest. 

Always be cautious in extinguishing matches 
and other lighters before throwing them away. 

Never throw a cigar stump upon the floor, nor 
into a spit-box containing saw-dust or trash, with- 
out being certain that it retains no fire. 

After blowing out a candle, never put it away 
on ashelf, or anywhere else until sure that the 
snuff has gone entirely out. 

A lighted candle ought never to be stuck up 


against a frame wall, or placed upon any portion of 


the wood work in a stable, manufactory, shop, or 
other place. 
Never enter a barn or stable at night with an 
uncovered light. 
Ostlers should never smoke pipes about stables. 
Never take an open light to examine gas metres. 
Do not put gas, or other lights, near curtains, 
Never take a light into a closet. 
Do not read in bed by candle or lamp light. 
Place glass shades over gas-lights in show win- 
dows, and do not crowd goods too close to them. 
No smoking should ever be permitted in ware- 
houses, especially where goods are packed or cot- 
ton stored. 
The principal register of a furnace should always 
be fastened open. 
Stove-pipes should be at least four inches from 
woodwork, and well guarded by tin. 
tags ought never to be stuffed in stove-pipe holes. 
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Openings in chimney flues for stove-pipes, which 
are not used, ought always to be securely protected 
by metallic coverings. 

Never close up a place of business in the evening 
without looking well to the extinguishment of lights, 
and the proper security of fires. 

When retiring to bed at night, always see that 
there is no danger from jour fires, aud be sure that | 
your lights are safe. 

The above suggestions, if carefully followed, 


For “The Friend” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem. 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
(Continued from page 293.) 
JOHN KINSEY. 
John Kinsey’s Account of his Journey to Albany 
and the Indian Treaty there, in 1745, ”’ 
Governor Clinton, of New York, having invited 


may be the means of preventing numerous fires, | Governor Thomas, of the Province of Pennsylvania 
and thereby saving thousands of dollars worth of|to take part in a treaty with thé Indians to be held 
property, as well as preserving many valuable lives.|at Albany, in the Eighth month, [October, old 


The slip containing these suggestions, if cut out, 
could be pasted up in a conspicuous place as a con- 


stant guide and monitor in regard to the use of| 


fires and lights. 


+e —— 
: ae Selected. 
THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
The ivy in a dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew ; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, and odours dank. 


But through the dungeon grating high, 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky ; 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


style,] 1745, the latter called the Assembly to. 
gether, and laid the matter before them. Governor 
Clinton thought there was a necessity of endea. 
vouring to counteract the schemes of the French 
Governor in Canada, who, it was said, had sought 
to secure the assistance of the Six nations in the 
war then impending with the English colonies, 
Governor Thomas, in his message to the Assem. 
bly, thus speaks of the Six nations: “ When I re. 
\flect on the long approved faith of these people 
their grateful acknowledgments for the proteetion 
from time to time received from the English against 
\the attempts made by the enemy to enslave them 
and on the solemn assurances given to me at the 
late treaty of Lancaster to observe a strict neutra- 





The ivy felt a tremour shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root ; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 

It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
But well it knew, tho’ veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


lity in the present war, and to maintain inviolably 
\their friendship with the British colonies, I am not 
/easy to entertain suspicions to their prejudice, but 
upon recollecting what passed in a private conver 
sation between one of the most politic of their 
sachems and our interpreter, when he was last at 
Onontago, I am not without apprehension that the 
success of his Majesty’s arms at Cape Breton, ma 





Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air 

lts tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beam, it thrilled, it curled, 

It blessed the warmth that cheers the world ; 
It rose toward the dungeon bars; 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy skylarks sing; 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshines fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread ; 

And in the day-beam waving free, 

It grew into a steadfast tree. 


Upon that solitary place, 

Its verdure threw adorning grace; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light ! and climb ; 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 


——— 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


The rights of woman—what are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 

The right to watch while others sleep; 
The right o’er others’ woes to weep ; 

The right to succour in reverse ; 

The right to bless while others curse; 
The right to love whom others scorn ; 

The right to comfort all that mourn ; 

The right to shed new joy on earth ; 

The right to feel the soul’s high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God 

Along the path her Saviour trod— 

The path of meekness and of love— 

The path of faith that leads above— 

The path of patience under wrong— 

The path in which the work grows strong. 
Such woman’s rights—and God will bless 
And crown their champions with success. 


jinduce them to throw themselves into the French 
‘scale, in order to preserve the balance. That In- 
\dian sage said, ‘That however meanly they may 
ibe thought of, they were not unacquainted with 
itheir own true interests, and therefore would not 
join with either nation in the war unless compelled 
to it for their own preservation; that hitherto, from 
their situation and alliances they had been courted 
by both, but should either prevail so far as to drive 
the other out of the country they should be no 
longer considered ; presents would be no longer 
made to them, and in the end they should be ob- 
liged to submit to such laws as the conquerors 
should think fit to impose on them.’ The French 
Governor has artfully suggested the same things, 
and their acceptance of a belt of Wampum from 
him, with the figure of a hatchet wrought in it, 
though it be but to deliberate upon it, is a mark of 
some degree of approbation, and by no means a 
good omen to us. ‘I'here is but one probable method 
|of securing them in our interests, and that is to 
jpersuade them by owt-bidding the enemy, to av 
open declaration for us. Money, notwithstanding 
their reasoning, having always been the prevailing 
argument with them.” 

The Governor also informed the house, that his 
health would not permit him to attend the treaty, 
but that he had appointed as commissioners to re- 
present the colony in it, Thomas Laurence, one of 
his council; John Kinsey, the speaker of the house, 
and Isaac Norris, one of its members. The house, 
in reply, after uniting with the Governor that there 
| were good reasons for not easily entertaining sus- 
picions against the Six nations, adds, “and yet since 
there is some cause to apprehend danger from the 
influence of the French, we think it highly neces- 
‘sary prudent measures be taken, for retaining the 
Indians in their fidelity to his Majesty, and their 
engagements with the respective British colonies. 

“If the Governor's health would permit him to 
attend at the next treaty appointed at Albany, it 
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would be the most agreeable method to us, as well 


the commissioners the Governor has been pleased 


to nominate to negotiate this affair, and it shall be| baited our horses, and then went to New Brunswick, | died manners of the most finished courtier. 


our care to provide a sum of money for defraying 
their expenses, and for purchasing such a quantity 
of goods as will, we hope, be sufficient to present 
to the Indians at this time, expecting it will be ne- 
cessary to make an additional one on their coming 
hither next spring.” 

The commission which bears date September 
25th, not only empowers the three individuals men- 
tioned to join with the Governors of the Northern 
Provinces in the proposed treaty, but by themselves 
if it was thought best to treat with the Indians 
collectively or individually “to renew, ratify, and 
confirm the league of amity subsisting between our 
said province of Pennsylvania, and the United na- 
tions of Indians.” In the instructions accompany- 
ing the commission, they are directed to enter in 
the treaty with the Indians “either conjointly with 
the Governor of New York, or separately, as — 
shall judge most for the honour and interest of the 
government you represent, taking especial care 
that you do not suffer the least diminution of either 
in the course of the treaty.” 

They are enjoined, through Conrad Weizer, the 
Province interpreter, to inquire by all private ways 
and means into the truth of the representations 
made concerning the transactions between the Go- 
vernor of Canada and the deputies of the Six na- 
tions. They are to inquire if the French have 
made the Six nations satisfaction, for violating their 
neutrality by passing over their lands to rob the 
traders, in the back parts of Pennsylvania, they 
are also to expostulate with the Six nations for 
having permitted a party of their warriors to march 
to the south to attack the Catawbas, in violation of 
their promise to suspend all hostilities until the 
following spring. If they find the Indians cor- 
dially disposed, they are to present them with 
“the two hundred and fifty pounds voted by the 
Assembly, in such goods as you shall think most 
acceptable to them.” 

Governor Thomas intimates that if he were free 
to act as he pleased, he would be willing to join in 
encouraging the Six nations to take up arms against 
the French, and to promise them aid in such war- 
like measures, of men, arms, and ammunition. But 
the Assembly had not sanctioned such a measure, 
and they only could appropriate the money of the 
province. 

Having received no orders, which, as conscien- 
tious members of the Society of Friends, they could 
not carry out, John Kinsey and Isaac Norris were 
willing to accept the commission, and with Thomas 
Laurence made immediate preparation for their 
proposed journey. Having met with the original 
journal of John Kinsey, | propose to give it, not 
only as an historical document never before made 
public, but also as of interest in many ways. Be- 
fore commencing it, I would say that our early 
Friends made use of the names September, Octo- 
ber, November and December, in their writings. 


we left Philadelphia, travelled to Bristol, there! 
as, in our opinion, the most effectual. But as wejdined ourselves, and baited our horses. 
are informed the Governor's indisposition is likely | proceeded to Trenton, waited on Colonel Morris, | times hide the real character. 
to deprive us of these advantages, we approve of|and afterwards went to Trenton and lodged. 


THE FRIEND. 





i heart, can render even external manners truly 
Then pleasing; for no assumed behaviour can at all 
predate, In that unaffected 
\civility which springs from a ge i re i 
Sept. 28+h.—Proceeded to Kingston, there dined, | a pt infinitely more an aaa _ 
where we lodged that night. \founded on a sense of what we owe to Him ye 
Sept. 29th —Travelled forward to J. Ford’s at) made us, and to the common nature of which we 
Woodbridge, there baited our horses, drove to/all share. It arises from reflection on our own 
Elizabeth Point, and dined. After dinner were) failings and wants, and from just views of the con- 
ferried over to Staten Island, where we lodged. dition and the duty of man. It is the heart which 
Sept. 30th.—We took boat, sent back our horses easily relents, which feels for every thing that is 
and carriages to Elizabeth Point, to —— Dennis’,/ human, and is backward and slow to inflict the 
to await our returu. Arrived at New York about least wound. It is affable in its address, and mild 
half an hour after eleven, A.M. Found an Albany’ in its demeanour; ever ready to oblige end willing 
sloop ready, with provisions, &c., on board, and a to be obliged by others; breathing habitea) hind 
fresh southerly wind, so that we embarked for Al-| ness towards friends courtesy to strangers, long- 
bany, without going into York. We sailed up the suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with 
North River, mostly against tide, about — miles,’ moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness ; 
when the wind lulling, we came to anchor until confers favours with care and modesty. It is un- 
the tide served. |assuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
Oct. the 1st—We weighed anchor, the wind! contends not eagerly about trifles; is slow to con- 
northerly. By evening arrived opposite some part) tradict, and still slower to blame; but prompt to 
of Haverstraw, where we staid that night. allay dissensions, and to restore peace. It neither 
Next Morning, Oct. the 2d, a. M—Weighed intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor 
anchor. Wind still northerly; turned up the ri-| pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It 
ver, and that evening arrived at Pocapsy, | Pough-| delights above all things to alleviate distress, and 
keepsie,] went on shore, staid some time, then re- jf jt cannot dry up the falling tear, to soothe at 
turned on board, and when the tide served, set for-| Jeast the grieving heart. When . hes not the 
ward. When the tide was spent, came to anchor.’ power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It 
Oct, 3d.—This morning the wind fair at south ;| seeks to please rather than to shine and dazzle; 
weather foggy. We set forward, sailed some dis-| and conceals with care that superiority, either of 


tance, ran aground, and were obliged to wait until talent or rank, which is oppressive to those who are 
we floated. Went on shore; in a little time re-| beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit and tenor 
turned; the wind fair at south, and the vessel) of manners, which the gospel of Christ enjoins, 
floating. We again set sail. Arrived about 4, P.M.,! when it commands us to “ bear one another’s bur- 
at our captain’s house. There went on shore whilst dens; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to 
he unloaded some goods. Returned on board, and) weep with those who weep; to please every one 
set sail, the wind continuing fresh at south. On) his neighbour for his good; to be kind and tender- 
the way were informed that the Governor [of New hearted; to be pitiful and courteous; to support 
York] had arrived at Albany, and that commis-)the weak, and to be patient towards all men.” 
sioners had passed this way, from and on behalf 


‘ d id ol | How would the prevalence of this tend to the 
of New England. About twelve this night, We promotion of unity aod harmony in society, by 
arrived at Albany. 


.,.. | keeping alive that feeling of mutual love and in- 
Oct, 4th, a. M—Stephen Bayard and Philip) terest, which is the ground of ebristian fellowship! 
Leviston [Livingston?] came on board to see us. 


apoouaigiiatagaae 
The latter gave us an invitation to his house, which th : . fee Ste eee” 
we accepted. Stephen Bayard went to the Go-|!he Alligator Tortoise (Gypochelys Lacertina. Ag.) 
vernor, to know the time proper for us to wait on| Prof. Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, Mass., in his 
him. About twelve, being the time appointed, we| valuable work entitled “ Contributions to the Na- 
waited on the Governor. Thomas Laurence ac-|tural History of the United States,” has given 
quainted him with our being commissionated by the|some very interesting facts in regard to this 
Governor of Pennsylvania, on behalf of our pro-|strange animal. He says:—“The skull of the 
vince, to act at the present treaty, and delivered| genus Gypochelys is very broad and high at the 
him the commission, which he perused, and then) posterior end, and rapidly grows narrow and low 
desired his secretary might copy it. This we con-|thence forwards; that part which includes the 
sented to, and it was delivered him to that purpose.) mouth, eyes and nose being very small in compa- 
Dined with our landlord. rison with that which contains the temporal bones. 
(To be continued.) The mouth is narrow, and the upper jaw drawn to 
—— a long strong point. The eyes open sidewise and 
Selected for “The Friend.” | forward, not at all upward. The strength of the 
Humility is gentle, apt to learn, jaws, the height of the lower one, the height of the 
Speak but the word, will listen and return. head over the mouth, the narrowness of the mouth 
True gentleness stands opposed to harshness and itself, and the height and width of the back part 
| Severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence and| of the head are all clearly connected with the force 
oppression. It is properly that part of the great/of the bite of this animal. The neck is shorter 





That those names were continued to be used to de-| virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling to give 
signate the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth} pain to any of our brethren—it corrects whatever 
mouths, until the change of style in 1752, when) is offensive in our manners, and by a constant train 
those names being applied to other months, the} of hwmane attentions, studies to alleviate the bur- 
common practice respecting them became incorrect,|den of common misery. It is not like some other 
and therefore all consistent Friends discontinued | virtues called forth on peculiar emergencies ; but 
their use. is continually in action when we are in intercourse 
JOURNAL. with men. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 27th, 1745. That gentleness which is the characteristic of a 
Having received yesterday the Governor's com-|good man, has, like every other virtue, its secret in 
mission and instructions, this morning about nine,|the heart, and nothing except what flows from the 





than in Chelydra (the genus to which the species 
Serpentina—our snapping-tortoise—belongs ;) this 
is owing to the size of the head, for such a head 
on a long neck would be cumbersome.” 

The geographical range of the Gypochelys La- 
certina extends from western Georgia and north- 
western Florida, through Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana to Texas, it is not certainly known how 
\far‘north it may reach in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Agassiz, having compared specimens from New 
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Orleans, Mississippi, and south-western Georgia,|bably saved his life; and I have but little doubt 
found them to agree in their generic and specific| he yet lives and thrives upon the numerous fishes I 
characters, and fully to sustain the observations of|left with him. If these two tortoises made a nest 
that accurate naturalist Dr. Holbrook, who de-|or deposited their eggs, while I had charge of them, 
scribed it in his excellent work on North American|I never discovered it. They kept all their love for 
Herpetology, under the name Chelonura Tem-|one another, and their domestic affairs, a profound 
minckii, and put it in the same genus with the|secret from their master. This species has a strong 
snapping-tortoise, which he called C. Scrpentina.| musky smell.” 

The Alligator-Tortoise, according to Prof. Wailes,| A comparison of the young and of the eggs of 
sometimes measures three fect in its greatest diame-|this animal with those of the Chelydra Serpentina 
ter. Ina published letter to Prof. Agassiz, Edward|(the snapper) will suffice to show the difference 
Fontaine, of Austin, Texas, who first observed our|between these two remarkable tortoises. The co- 
animal in that State, has given some very interest-|lour of Gypochelys Lacertina varies from a light 
ing remarks on its habits. He says:—I have|reddish or yellowish brown to an almost black tint. 
often had encounters with them when fishing for| Agassiz says he saw a very dark one in its native 
bass in our prairie rivulets. I saw one lying dead| waters near Mobile, which weighed over two hun- 
on the margin of a lake in Ponola county, Miss.,|dred pounds. ‘he nails, of which there are five 
which measured mine inches between the eyes. I/on the anterior, and four on the posterior extremi- 
took no other measurement of its dimensions, and| ties, are nearly two inches inlength. The toes are 
had no means of weighing it, but I am confident/fully palmated. These animals are used for food 
it would have weighed more than one hundred|by the inhabitants, who consider them excellent 
pounds, I saw the skull of one much smaller|eating, and but little inferior to the green turtle. 
caught by a gentleman in the same county, which H. B.8. 
weighed seventy-five pounds. I have seen none of 
half that size in this vicinity. I kept two for se- 
veral years in my fish-pond. They became very 
tame, but finding they were eating my fish, I shot 
one, and wounded the other with a fish-gig, but 
his sagacity prevented my capturing him. I fed 
the perch and minnows with bread, which the 
Alligator-Tortoise devoured greedily. One day 
after he had eaten, he remained upon the rock 
where I had fed him, and which was only about a 
foot beneath the surface, where it shelved over 
water ten feet deep. A swarm of minnows and 
perch were picking up crumbs around him, appa- 
rently unconscious of his presence. His head and 
feet were drawn sufficiently under him to be con- 
cealed, and his mossy shell could not well be dis- 
tinguished from the projections of the rock on 
which he was lying in ambush. Several large 
bass were gliding around him, occasionally darting 
at the minnows. One of these, about fourteen 
inches long, came within striking distance of his 
head, which he suddenly thrust out and fastened 
upon it, fixing his aquiline beak deeply into its 
sides and belly. He immediately drew the fish 
under him, and holding it down firmly to the rock 
with his fore-feet, ate it greedily, very much like a 
hawk devours its prey. I drew out a large line 
and hook, and having baited it with a minnow, 
threw it to him, determined to get rid of this skill- 
ful angler. He seized it; I gave a sharp jerk, and 
fastened it in his lower jaw. Finding him too 
heavy to lift by the hook upon a rock six feet per- 
pendicular, I led him around to the lower end of 
the p.ol where the bank was low, and the water 
shallow. But after getting him within a few feet 
of the edge of the water, he anchored himself by 
stretching out his fore-legs, and resisted all my ef- 
forts to get him nearer. He seemed to be in a 
furious rage, and after several sharp snaps at the 
line, he broke the hook, and retreated into the 
deepest part of the pool. I never could get him 
to bite at anything afterwards, and finding I had 
a design upon his life, he became very shy. I af- 
terwards discovered him in deep water, eating the 
bread which fell from the shelving rock, but upon 
which he never ventured when I was near. I threw 
a gig at him, which fastened in his neck, but by a 
violent effort with one of his fore-feet he tore it 
loose, and ran under the rock. I frequently saw 
him after his escape, but always in the act of re- 


























Sisal 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Reverie over a Gold Dollar. 

What unfailing sources of interest and instruc- 
tion are association and comparison! How con- 
stantly do things visible remind us of things in- 
visible! A book or a flower, often a mere word 
or tone will recall an absent friend with startling 
vividness, and mind can triumph over matter, and 
feel a spiritual nearness over unknown distance,— 
yea, even over the great and awful intervention of 
the grave. 

Things material become the expression of things 
spiritual; become links in the chain which should 
constantly draw the thoughts and affections to the 
Infinite: and from the most familiar objects may 
be traced out the most exalted comparisons. 

I open my porte-monnaie and take out a gold- 
dollar; but as I look at it before passing, so many 
associations come crowding to mind, that I fain 
take another coin, and sit me down to think over 
this gold-dollar. It is round. In this beautiful 
form, how countless are the gifts given us fresh 
from their Creator's hand! From the sun to the 
drop of water, from the inconceivably great to the 
imperceptibly minute, how innumerable are the 
developments of the circle and the sphere. Our 
earth, we are told, is round, and we readily believe 
what we cannot see, that it must be so. ‘I'he little 
unevenness of mountains and valleys are unno- 
ticeable at a distance, or the unfailing envelope of 
the atmosphere blends them into the sphere. So 
with our present life. Viewed from the only true 
observation-point,—the manifest will of God,—all 
the mountains of affliction, all the vicissitudes of 
circumstance, all the depths of seeming desertion, 
are blended into perfect harmony by the covering 
of His love. 

But to return to my gold-dollar. Gold! not 
doubtful in its value, but ¢rzed and sure; and 
among the multitude of comparisons this suggests, 
are three Scripture passages :—a divine admoni- 
tion, an Almighty declaration, and an expression 
of childlike faith in trial :—* I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold ¢ried in the fire that thou mayest be 
rich ;”—“ I will ery them as gold is tried ;’” —“ He 
knoweth the way that I take, when he hath tried 
me I shall come forth as gold.” What is my little 
gold-dollar to the “ riches” of this assurance,—of 
that promise? “T will try them as gold is tried.” 
treating to his hiding place which was entirely in-}Then all trials are his ordering; and if we are 
accessible. I intended sinking a steel-trap baited | passive, as the gold was, we shall by these trying 
with beef to secure this sagacious old fellow, but] things,—these trials—be made mete for his image 
my removal to the city side of the Colorado pro-|and his service ! 

































































































































That is a very great assurance, it includes al- 
most all else; but there are smaller hints to be 


gathered from my dollar. I see on one side an 
image of “ Liberty,’”’ and her classic face recalls 
the beautiful lines of Cowper :— 


“ He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. * * * * 
His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less: 
For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No nook so narrow, but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. Th’ oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ;— 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.” 


Then the crown resting on the head of “ Liber. 


ty” is a reminder of that imperishable crown which 
is the inheritance of those only who have been 
made partakers of this ‘glorious liberty,’”’ who 
have borne the cross, and worn the yoke of Christ, 
One greater than Cowper has written :— Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


Then, on the reverse, the ears of corn in the 


wreath recall that exquisite Scripture delineation 
of the working of divine grace in the heart, which 
produces “ first the blade, then the ear, and after 
that the full corn in the ear.” Then from this in- 
dividual work, I am reminded by the intertwining 
leaves how universal this work is to be: ‘ The 
leaves of the tree are for the healing of the na- 
tions :” and the emotion of humbled fear is blend- 
ed with a reverent confidence. 


With a deepening of fear and awe, do I note 


the “1” within the wreath; for nothing is so small 
but that it may draw the reverent mind to the 


omniscient and omnipresent One, in whom is united 
our Creator and Judge, our Redeemer and our 


Comforter. Alas! alas! that the “dollar” instead 
of being always kept below and subordinate, should 
in 80 many minds—so many who never suspect it, 
claim more frequent thought, inspire stronger de- 
sires and more active love. 


The date of my dollar is 1857. In deeds and 


documents it is written, “The year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven.” But 
can we in deed and in truth say that unto us it 


was the “ year of our Lord ;”’—that he “ ruled and 
reigned in our hearts;”—or that first of all else 
our aim was to bring all things into subjection 
unto him? Or were we throughout 1857 serving 
a very different master, who takes various forms, 
sometimes of business, sometimes of worldliness, 
sometimes of pleasure, sometimes of selfishness or 
ease, and /ess frequently of more positive, less in- 
sinuating antagonism to Him who should be “ our 
Lord ?” 

Mournfully as we may look backward, and 
closed as the future is to our view, we haye still 
the passing present to seize and bend to the service 
of “our Lord,” that when 1858 shall have become 
written in the book and sealed, we may feel that 
by his aid and blessing it was in some degree “ the 
year of our Lord.” 

There is one thing that looks rather hard to the 
almost-christian, and that is his accountability in 
little things. In great matters he is willing to seek 
a guide and go very cautiously, but in little things 
he thinks he can very well take care of himself. 
Where love and trust toward the Guide of every 
moment, as well as of all the year, drives out this 
“ old inhabitant of the land,” the spending of even 
this gold-dollar will become a matter of thought; 
and the language of his heart will be—I am to 
spend it not merely for my own pleasure and as I 
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Lord and obey his we//? for his good pleasure is 
mine, and his will, not only my law, but my de- 
light. 

"This dollar of mine will pass from hand to hand 
and become again and again the purchase-money 
to supply many a temporal want. But the one 
great undying want of the immortal soul, neither 
this dollar, nor all the money that man has coined, 
can ever buy; and yet this want of the soul,—its 
own eternal salvation has been “bought with a 
price,” and is freely offered! Silence alone, not 
words, can measure the emotions of the true be- 
liever in contemplating this “ gift of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Fifth month. 
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FIFTH MONTH 29, 1858. 














The “ great awakening” or “ revival,” which has 
been going on for some time in some of our eastern 
cities, has been so generally and so largely dilated 
on in the newspapers of the day, that we suppose 
few of our readers are ignorant of its existence 
and the interest it has excited. Its commence- 
ment is represented to have been in New York 
during the recent monetary difficulties, when a few 
piously disposed persons agrecd to meet daily and 
pass the hour from twelve o'clock noon to one P. 
M., in prayer, with special reference to the per- 
plexity and distress into which the community was 
then thrown. It was soon observed that the meet- 
ing was attracting attention, and its numbers began 


rapidly to increase, some being drawn to it by} 


curiosity, and some from a desire to participate in 
the benefits believed to result from its religious ex- 
ercises. In a little while, similar meetings were 
commenced in other parts of the city, which be- 
came centres of attraction to large numbers resid- 
ing or doing business in their vicinity; a vivid im- 
pression was evidently made upon the public mind, 
and crowds began to flock to the “ union prayer- 
meetings,” as they were called; many, no doubt, 
actuated by a sincere desire for good, and not a 
few under the impulse of other than purely devo- 
tional motives. The excitement and interest spread, 
the places for public worship (more especially those 
belonging to the Methodists and to the Cougrega- 
tional Presbyterians,) in different sections of the 
city were thrown open; an old theatre near the 
centre of the business part of the city was con- 
verted into a place for prayer, and all were soon 
thronged during the hour appointed, with as many 
as could gain entrance; all apparently anxious to 
share in, or witness the exercises, which were rep- 
resented as becoming increasingly earnest and 
solemn. 

Prior to this stage of the “revival” in New 
York, similar movements had commenced in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, attended with similar re- 
sults. In our own city, so far as we have been 
able to trace its progress, the first noon-day 
“prayer meeting” was opened in one of the meet- 
ing-houses of the Methodists, but the public ifterest 
did not appear to be awakened until a place for 
mecting was obtained and opened on Chestnut 
street, in the midst of the crowd bent on business 
or fashion. At first, a room of comparatively small 
size was opened in a building erected for accom- 
modating public meetings, and the numbers of 
nearly all religious denominations resorting to it, 
soon filled it to overflowing. A large hall, under 
the same roof, capable of holding three thousand 
persons, was then engaged, and in a little while it 
was crowded to excess, the main body of the au- 
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old. In other parts of the city, convenient apart- 
ments for meetings were opened, and the hour of 
noon generally found them well filled with inte- 
rested visitants. 

We have mentioned that the hour appropriated 
to these meetings is from twelve to one, and the 
following description of the course pursued therein 
we take from the columns of a religious periodical, 
the editor of which appears to be conversant with 
the whole subject :— 

“A suitable person is selected each day to con- 
duct the exercises, generally a layman, who at the 
appointed time announces a hymn, which is sung 
by the congregation; this is followed by a prayer 
by the leader, or some other person designated by 
him. Sometimes, though not always, a short por- 
tion of Scripture is read, and briefly remarked 
upon. The further exercises consist of hymns, 
usually announced by the leader, volunteer prayers, 
and speaking; all of which are desired to be im- 
mediately directed to some definite point, and in 
no case is any single exercise to exceed five min- 
utes in length. Prayers are often requested for 
friends or relatives; of all characters, and sustain- 
ing all sorts of relations to the petitioners. Thrill- 
ing accounts of personal experience are sometimes 
given, and statements of remarkable conversions 
are frequent, with occasional exhortations; which, 
as they must be brief, are generally pointed and 
pungent. Persons from distant places tell of the 
work of revival at their homes; and requests for 
prayer, both written and vocal, are presented in 
large numbers. So passes the hour; and precisely 
at its close, though often while the feelings of the 
assembly seem to be at the highest point, the doxo- 
logy is sung, and the meeting closed.” 

One of the striking features of this extraordina- 
ry movement is, that it appears to have originated 
with the laity, and to have gone on increasing in 
force and interest, independent of clerical influence 
or interference; and that in some of the meetings, 
women appear to have taken a prominent part in 
the religious exercises. Another is, that the meet- 
ings are made up of persons of nearly all the dif- 
ferent denominations ; and that no point of coutro- 
verted theological doctrine is allowed to be intro- 
duced or alluded to. 

Although we do not uow hear so much of the 


immense gatherings at the large hall on Chestnut) 


street, yet we understand that many of the places! 
on, Je Sea : ‘ P 7 House of Lords. 


for meetings opened in different sections of the city 


continue to be well attended, and it is announced| frigate Niagara, and the British steamer Agamemnon. 


that large numbers of the members of differcnt 


fire companies have become deeply interested in the} 


subject of religion, and are diligent attenders of 
the “union prayer meetings.” 

The subject is one which must interest all who 
are desirous for the spread of true religion, and 
we have therefore thought it right to lay this brief 
sketch before our readers. It has attracted the 
attention of men of all classes; and it must be 
admitted that religion and religious responsibility 
having obtained the earnest attention of so large a 
portion of that part of the public which has here- 
tofore manifested a cold indifference to every thing 
of the kind, is an event calculated to mark the 
present time. How far it is the effect of mere 
creaturely activity and epidemic excitement, to ter- 
minate in cold indifference and increased hardness 
of heart; or how far it is the fruit of a renewed 
visitation of Divine merey and love to the souls of 
the rebellious, and will be productive of good, no 
mere human sagacity can determine. ‘There is 
much in the course pursued at the meetings of 
which we cannot approve, and we confess we have 
no hope of a reformation any thing like commen- 
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surate with the manifestation of the “ revival ;” 
but many may thus receive impressions of good 


that will continue to grow deeper, when the gene- 
ral excitement has passed away, and bring forth 
fruit unto holiness in circles and ways hid from 


public view. 


True religion, if allowed to have its proper ef- 
fect, is a heart-changing principle, not exhibiting 


itself merely in outward performance of acts of 


social worship, but manifesting its power by sub- 
duing the evil passions and propensities, changing 
the affections and objects of chief pursuit, and 
bringing man to do justly, love merey and walk 
humbly with his God. A blessed thing would it 
be, if this were what is now at work, stirring the 
multitude and leading them to ask in sincerity, 
What shall we do to be saved? Our country per- 
haps never stood in greater need of a heartfelt re- 
vival among the people, of vital Christianity; and 
we are willing to hope, that He who came to seek 
and to save that which is lost, will, by the secret 
and powerful gperation of his own blessed Spirit 
on the heart, bless this extraordinary religious ex- 
citement, as a means for adding to the number of 
his humble cross-bearing disciples, who are the 
salt of the earth, and preserve it from total cor- 
ruption. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 12th inst. 

The House of Commons had passed to a second read- 
ing the bill legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, by forty majority. The bill abolishing the pro- 
perty qualification for members of Parliament, was de- 
bated and passed to a second reading, amidst great 
cheering. The question is regarded as an important one 
in parliamentary reform, and meets with the support of 
the governmeut. On the 7th, in the House of Lords, 
Lord Ellenborough produced a copy of the Governor- 
General of India’s proclamation, declaring the landed 
property in Oude confiscated, and also the government's 
despatch in condemnation of the Governor's action. In 
the debate that followed, a disposition was manifest to 
defend the course of the Governor-General, and censure 
the Ministry for their interference; and resolutions be- 
ing introduced into both Houses, censuring them for the 
publication of their despatch to the Governor-General, 
Lord Ellenborough assumed all the responsibility for 
this act, and resigned his post in the Ministry, which 
was accepted. The resolutions were to be considered 
on the 13th inst. The House of Commons had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Lords to the Jewish 
bill, and admitted Baron Rothschild as a member of 
their committee to confer with a committee from the 


All the Atlantic cable was on board the U.S. steam 


They were to depart on an experimental trip to test the 
machinery on the 25th inst. 

The long projected European and American Submarine 
Telegraph Company via the Azores, were about issuing 
proposals for laying their cable. 

The news from India contains the details of events 
following the fall of Lucknow. The plunder and de- 
struction of property seem to have been very great. 
Symptoms were observable of a gathering cloud in the 
north-west of India. Sir James Outram had issued a 
proclamation, declaring that the British government had 
no intention to carry on an armed propagandism, as wes 
believed, among the natives. The proclamation of the 
Governor-General calls upon the insurgents to submit, 
and throw themselves upon the mercy of the British. 
He declares all their estates confiscated, but promises 
that their lives shall be spared, if they have not been 
guilty of bloodshed. The Paris Pays affirms that, in a 
private despatch, Sir Colin Campbell bas urgently de- 
manded large and immediate reinforcements, on account 
of the great losses his army has sustained by sickness 
and the enemy’s fire. The Pays says that, notwithstand- 
ing the taking of Lucknow, Oude is still in full insurrec- 
tion and revolt. The fourth Bengal Light Cavalry, 160 
strong, had been tried by Court Martial, and 60 of the 
men were sentenced to be hung; the remainder con- 
demned to transportation for life. 

Rohilcund was in possession of the rebels, who were 
said to number 100,000 men. 












































































































































The Liverpool cotton market was active, and prices 
continued to advance. Breadstuffs dull. The London 
money market was unchanged. Consols, 97} a 97}. 

In France, the accounts from the agricultural dis- 
tricts gave promise of an abundant harvest. French 
trade continued to show symptoms of improvement. 
The commission appointed to consider the claims of Pro- 
fessor Morse, has recommended that the government 
should give him 400,000 francs for the use of his system 
in France. 

Several fresh shocks of earthquakes, causing much 
damage, had occurred in the kingdom of Naples. It is 
stated that the import and export duties were about to 
be reduced. The maximum duty on imported goods was 
to be 25 per cent. 

CUBA.—A recent letter from Havana states, that in 
the previous week, 2000 negroes were landed on the 
north coast, between Havana and Bahia Honda. \Ifwo 
of the vessels from which they were landed, were Ame- 
rican and one Spanish. Fifteen hundred Chinese Coolies 
had also been just landed. These poor wretches are in 
effect slaves, and are treated as such. Recent orders of 
the Cuban government deny to the Chinaman the privi- 
lege of purchasing his time of apprenticeship, or chang- 
ing his employer. He is also obliged to leave the Island 
on the expiration of his term of service, or enter into 
obligations to serve out a second term. As but few 
among them have the means of paying their passage 
back, after the first eight years, they virtually become 
slaves for life. 

UNITED STATES. — Congress. — The President has 
transmitted to the Senate a message enclosing a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy on the subject of British 
aggressions, in the Gulf of Mexico. It is reported that 
the British cruisers in numerous instances have boarded 
and searched American vessels engaged in lawful com- 
merce, under the pretence of suppressing the slave trade. 
In some instances, American vessels have been fired into, 
and generally the conduct of the British officers is said 
to have been rude and insulting. These proceedings 
have given rise to some excitement and ill feeling.—The 
bill repealing the fishing bounties, has passed the Senate 
by a vote of 30 to 25. In the House of Representatives, 
Boyce, of South Carolina, reported on behalf of the Se- 
lect Committee on the Tariff, &. The committee argue 
that the protective policy should be entirely abandoned, 
and that, as early as practicable, direct taxation should 
be resorted to for the support of the government.—The 
two members from Minnesota have been admitted to 
their seats in the House.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
has requested Congress to authorize a loan of fifteen 
millions of dollars, at a rate of interest not exceeding six 
per cent.—The bill for the admission of Oregon passed 
the Senate, by a vote of 35 to 17.—The bill granting 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public lands, has 
been discussed in the Senate. It was ably advocated by 
Johnson, of Tennessee.—On the 24th, the following im- 
portant and startling proposition was brought before the 
Senate, by Douglas, of Illinois. “A bill to restrain and 
redress outrages upon the flag and citizens of the United 
States. Be it enacted, etc., that in case of flagrant vio- 
lations of the law of nations, by outrages upon the flag, 
soil or citizens of the United States, or upon their pro- 
perty, under circumstances requiring prompt redress, 
and when, in the opinion of the President, delay would 
be incompatible with the honour and dignity of the Re- 
public, the President is hereby authorized to employ such 
force as he may deem necessary to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of such outrages, and to obtain just redress and 
satisfaction for the same when perpetrated, and it shall 
be his duty to lay the facts of each case, together with 
the reasons for his actions in the premises, before Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable moment, for such fur- 
ther action thereon as Congress may direct.” 

New York.—Mortality last week, 402. The whole 
number of vessels at the wharves, on the 21st inst., was 
752, not including coasting craft. The shipping business 
is said to show some signs of revival. 
specie from this port since the first of the year, have 
amounted to $12,281,524. The imports of foreign mer- 
chandise for the same time have amounted to $47,288,- 
218, which is rather less than half the amount of the 
imports in the correspouding period of 1857. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 172. During the 
last winter, 25,952 families representing 98,591 persons, 
received more or less aid from the temporary Relief As- 
sociations. The Guardians of the Poor also extended 
out-door relief to 14,459 families representing 48,974 
individuals. 

Utah.—Despatches received at Washington do not 
fully confirm the reported submission of the Mormons. 
All that was certamly known was, that Governor Cum- 


jlonged. 
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character, and to be only a volunteer negotiator from 
motives of benevolence. 

The Darien Canal.—Lieut. Craven, who was sent with 
a party to explore the route by the river Atrato, writes 
to the Secretary of the Navy, that there is no practica- 
ble route for the proposed canal in that direction. If 
made at all, it would involve an incalculable expense. 

The Southern Commercial Convention, recently in ses- 
sion at Montgomery, Ala., adjourned on the 14th, to re- 
assemble at Vicksburg next year. The resolutions in 
relation to re-opening the foreign slave trade, were laid 
upon the table. Many speeches were made on various 
subjects, but nothing practical was resulted. 

The American Baptists.—In the last twenty-two years, 
the Baptists in the United States have increased rapidly, 
especially in the Southern States. The annual increase 
has averaged 27,529 members, and 335 congregations. 

Breadstuffs.—The following were the quotations on 
the 24th inst.:—New York; Indiana and Michigan flour, 
$3.90 a $4.05; common to good State, $3.85 a $3.95; 
extra, $4.00 a $4.15; Baltimore, $4.40 a $4.75 ; Chicago 
spring wheat, 80 cts. a 83 cts.; Western white, $1.00 a 
$1.05; oats, 37 cts. a 40 cts.; corn, yellow and white, 
74 cts.a 77 cts. Philadelphia: flour, $4.25 a $4.37; red 
wheat, $1.00 a $1.08; white, $1.10 a $1.25; oats, 37 
cts. a 38 cts.; corn, 70 cts. a 72 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Benj. An- 
tram, H. Gamble, E. Bonsall, sen., E. Bonsall, jr., D. 
Test, L. B. Walker, R. Stanley, C. Allen, $2 each, vol. 
30, for M. Howell, R. Boon, M. W. Woolman, 8. Hol- 
lingsworth, T. Wickersham, Jehu Allman, Thos. Heald, 
$2 each, vol. 31, and for Jonathan Edmond-on, Io., $2, 
vol. 32. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee having charge of this Institution, will 
meet there on Fourth-day, the 9th of Sixth month, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o’clock, on 
the same day, and the Committee on Instruction, at half- 
past 7, on Third-day evening. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, the 5th of the month. 

Davip Roserts, Clerk. 

Fifth mo. 25th, 1858. 

Conveyances as usual will be at West Chester, on the 
artival of the cars, on Seventh and Third-days. 
LL I TS 

Diep, at his residence in Medford, N. J., on the Ist of 
Fifth month, Jos Lippincort, in the sixty-seventh year 


of his age, a member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meet- 


ing. This dear Friend attended the various sittings of 
the late Yearly Meeting in much bodily weakness, was 
taken more unwell toward the close, and on his return 
home the disease soon put on an alarming form. His 
sufferings were at times intense, but he bore them with 
patience and resignation. At one time, being queried 
with how he felt, he replied, ‘1 am weak in body, but 
strong in the faith of the Redeemer, and feel that all is 
well.” His natural abilities were good, and he was use- 
ful and exemplary among his neighbours, which com- 
manded their respect and esteem forhim. Through the 
power of Divine grace, as he advanced in years, he in- 
creased in religious weight, and was zealous for the sup- 
port of our ancient doctrines and testimonies, discharg- 
ing his duties faithfully in the meeting to which he be- 
He continued steadfast to the end, and though 
his removal is felt by his friends and others to be a loss 
to them, they trust that through the mercy of his gra- 
cious Redeemer he has obtained the blessed reward of 
the righteous. 

, on the morning of the 24th inst., at his resi- 
dence near Brandywine Mills, Delaware, James Canby, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

, on the 2d inst., at her residence in Ava, Oneida 
county, N. Y., Irene Fanning, widow of Stanton Fan- 
ning; a member and an approved minister of Western 
Monthly Meeting, in the 63d year of her age. The re- 
moval of this dear Friend will be deeply felt, not only 
by her relatives and neighbours, but also in the Society 
of which she was a valuable and useful member ; being 
firmly attached to the doctrines and principles of Friends 
in their ancient purity. It appears by some memoran- 
dums, that in her young and tender years, she was often 
made sensible of the visitations of Divine love; and as 
she lent a listening ear thereto, the secret exercises of 
her mind at times were great; so that she says, “1 had 
little relish for company, and would retire to lonely 
places to read, and meditate, and seek that my soul 


ming had entered Salt Lake City, on the invitation of|longed for,—even peace with my God.” At another 


Brigham Young. Col. Kane is stated to have no official 


time she writes thus: “ At times, close proving was my 








portion, and I was ready to say, throuzh fire or through 
water, if I could only find Him whom my soul longed 
for,—sensibly feeling that my sin and transgression did 
separate me from my God; | would prostrate myself to 
the earth, and in silence, for fear of supplicating with 
polluted lips, ‘For the sacrifice of the wicked is an abo. 
mination to the Lord.’ Oh! the loving-kindness of the 
Most High and Holy One, thus to visit and revisit those 
who are not willing to give up all, for the sake of Him 
who died for all, that they which live, should not hence. 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them, and rose again; for, saith the Apostle, ‘if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature. Old things are 
passed away, behold, all are become new, and all things 
of God,’ ‘who hath reconciled us unto himself by Jesus 
Christ.’ ‘We must cease to do evil, before we can learn 
to do well.’ I was much exercised at times, believing 
that a more faithful surrender of body, soul, and spirit 
to the Author of my existence was required of me, that 
I must learn to deny self, appear in plainness of speech 
and apparel, although much in the cross to the natural 
part in me: butas I gave up to what, I believed, required 
therein, I felt peace of mind.” Her mind having been 
for some time turned towards the Society of Friends, 
she was received a member, in 1827, and she says, “[ 
had the satisfaction of having the company of my hus- 
band, he being received soon after. Oh! what shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits. ‘ He heareth the 
cry of the poor, and the sighing of the needy, and for 
these he will arise ;—let all that is within me, praise 
his Holy Name.” She first appeared in the ministry, in 
1836. The following extracts will show the secret exer- 
cises of her mind, about this time: “Oh! the deep ex- 
ercise of those who are called to speak a word in due 
season, and are made instrumental in the Lord’s hand, 
in gathering to the true sheep-fold,—I feel unfit to bean 
encourager to others, and a fear lest I should mar the 
work,—the precious cause of truth and righteousness 
which lays near my heart. Oh! that there were in this 
our day, more faithful fathers and mothers to take the 
children by the hand, and instruct them in the way of 
the Lord, that there might be a succession of standard- 
bearers to fill the places of those who are gone, and 
those who will soon be removed from works to rewards.” 
As she bec ime obedient and willing to endure the re- 
fining hand, she grew in her gift, in which she was fre- 
quently engaged to the edification of Friends, and made 
an instrument of usefulness in the Lord’s hand, being 
qualified to speak a word in season to different states. 
Having been herself taught in the school of affliction, 
she was prepared to sympathise with the afflicted; she 
was very careful of her words, and exemplary in her 
daily life and conversation, giving evidence to those 
around, that hers was pure and undefiled religion; and 
by her many acts of kindness she gained the esteem of 
those who knew her. She endured a lingering illness 
with exemplary patience and resignation, and dropped 
many expressions which showed the continued concern 
for the welfare of our Society, and the good of all, say- 
ing she “felt nothing, but love and good-will towards 
all mankind, desiring their peace and happiness both 
here and hereafter.” At one time, she requested her 
love given to Friends of , “desiring their prosperity 
in the best things, that they might be kept low and hum- 
ble, then the Lord would be with them.” She expressed 
that she had thought her recovery doubtful from the 
commencement of her illness, and had felt no anxiety 
about it,—gave some directions about her burial; that 
she wanted every thing plain, and desired every thing 
might be conducted decently, and in order. She often 
spoke of the goodness of the Lord; at one time she 
said, “‘ The Lord is good, even in the midst of affliction 
he remembers mercy.” At another time, “ How good 
the Lord is; his tender mercies are over all his works. 
Oh! that all would love and fear Him, then he would 
preserve them as in the hollow of his holy hand.” Her 
sufferings at times were great, but she desired patience 
to wait, saying, “The Lord in his own time would re- 
lieve her.” At one time she said, she had got almost 
home; that she felt nothing but peace. On her only sis- 
ter again coming to see her, she said, a day or two be- 
fore she thought she was about to depart, she felt very 
comfortable, and as quiet asalamb. A few hours be- 
fore her departure, she expressed that she was about to 
soar away, “but something holds me,”—she then said, 
‘I am ready and willing, and more than willing; what 
is it that holds me here?” Afterwards was heard to 
commit herself to her Heavenly Father’s keeping, and 
passed quietly away. While we mourn our bereavement 
at this stripped season of the church, for her sake we 
can rejoice in the undoubted assurance that her day's 
work had kept pace with the day, and that through the 
mercies and merits of her Redeemer she has entered into 
her Heavenly Master’s rest. 





